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THE HINDU UNIVERSITY OF BENARES 


For the promotion of scientific, technical and artistic 
Education combined with religious instruction 

AND CLASSICAL CULTURE. THE NEED 
FOR ^SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION IS 



/ 
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“Without a scientific foundation no permanent superstructure can be 
raised. Does not experience warn us that the rule of thumb Is dead 
and that the rule of science has taken its place; that t )-day we cannot 
be satisfied with the crude methods which were sufficient for our 
forefathers, and that those great industries which do not keep 
abreast of the advance of science must surely and rapidly decline. 


Extract from a speech by H. M. ing-Emperor George V {when 
Prince of d ates) at the International Congress of Applied 
Chemistry, London , May a?th, n*ou. 
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THE HINDU UNIVERSITY OF BENARES. 


HE proposal to establish a Hindu University at Benares 



was first put forward at a meeting held in 1904 at the 


‘ Mint House ! at Benares, which was presided over 
by H. H. the Maharaja of Benares. A prospectus of the 
proposed University was published and circulated in 
October 1905, and it was discussed at a select meeting 
held at the Town Hall at Benares on the 31st of December, 
1905, at which a number of distinguished educationists and 
representatives of the Hindu community of almost every 
province of India were present. It was also considered 
and approved by the Congress of Hindu Religion which 
met at Allahabad in January 1906. The scheme met with 
much approval and support both from the press and the 
public. “To the scheme for establishing a Hindu Univer¬ 
sity,” said the Pioneer in a leading article, the most 

cordial encouragement may be offered.A crore of i upees 

does not seem to be an excessive sum for a purpose so 
clearly excellent, and which no doubt appeals to a very 
numerous class...Even if Mahomedans and Christians do 
not hasten to embrace the opportunities offered under the 
most liberal constitution of this new centre of learning, 
there are two hundred million Hindus to whom it should 
appeal as a true Alma Mater, and surely no greater con¬ 
stituency could be desired. The Hon. Sir James La louche, 
the then Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, was 
pleased to bless it in the following words: 

“ If the cultured classes throughout Inc^ia are willing to 
establish a Hindu University with its colleges clustered 
round it, they have my best wishes for its success. But 
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it the institution is to be first-rate, the cost will be 


^^great and the bulk of the money must be found elsewhere 
than in this province. At this era of the world's progress 
no one will desire or approve a second-rate institution.” 


A s 


This was in 1906. The scheme has ever since been 


kept alive by discussions and consultations with a view to 
begin work. But owing to circumstances which need not 
be mentioned here, an organised endeavour to carry out 
the proposal had to be put off year after year until last year. 
Such endeavour would assuredly have been begun last 
year. But the lamented death of our late King-Emperor, 
and the schemes for Imperial and Provincial memorials to 
his Majesty, and the All-India memorials to the retiring 
Viceroy, came in, and the project of the University had yo± 
to wait. Efforts have now been going on since January 
last to realise the long-cherished idea. As the result of the 
discussion which has gone on, the scheme has undergone 
some important changes. It has generally been agreed 
that the proposed University should be a residential and 
teaching University of the modern type. No such University 
exists at present in India. Ail the five Universities which 
exist are mainly examining Universities. They have done 
and are doing most useful work. But the need for a 
University which will teach as well as examine, and which 
by reason of being a residential University, will realise the 
ideal of University life as it was known in the past in India, 
and as it is known in the present in the advanced countries of 
the West, has long been felt, and deserves to be satisfied. 


The Objects. 


The objects of the University have been thus for¬ 
mulated :— 

(i) To promote the study of the Hindu Shastras and of 
Samskrit literature generally as a means of preserv¬ 
ing and popularising for the benefit of the Hindus 
in particular and of the world at large in general, 
the best thought md culture of the Hindus, and all 
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good and great in the ancient civilization 
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(i/) to promote learning and research generally in arts 
and science in all branches ; 

(Hi) to advance and diffuse such scientific, technical and 
professional knowledge, combined with the necessary 
practical training, as is best calculated to help in 
promoting indigenous industries and in developing 
the material resources of the country; and 
(iv) to promote the building up of character in youth by 
making religion and ethics an integral part of 
education. 


The Colleges* 

It is proposed that to carry out these objects, as, and 
so far as funds should permit, the University should com¬ 
prise the following colleges :— 

(1) A Samskrit College—with a Theological depart¬ 

ment ; 

(2) A College of Arts and Literature ; 

(3) A College of Science and Technology ; 

(4) A College of Agriculture ; 

(5) A College of Commerce ; 

(G) A College of Medicine ; and 

(7) A College of Music and the Fine Arts. 

It will thus be seen that the faculties which it is pro¬ 
posed to constitute at the University are those very faculties 
which generally find recognition at every modern University 
in Europe and America. There is no proposal as yet to 
establish a Faculty of Law ; but this omission can easily 
be made good if there is a general desire that the study of 
Law should also be provided for. 


The Samskrit College. 

The Colleges have been somewhat differently named 
now. The Vaidik College of the old scheme has given place to 
the Samskrit College with a Theological department,- where 
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satisfactory provision can be made for the teaching of the 
Vedas also. Over a hundred years ago (in the year 1791), 
Mr. Jonathan Duncan, the Resident at Benares, proposed 
to Earl Cornwallis, the Governor-General, ‘ that a certain 
portion of the surplus revenue of the province or zamindari 
of Benares should he set apart for the support of a Hindu 
college or academy for the preservation of the Samskrit 
literature and religion of that nation, at this the centre of 
their faith and the common resort of their tribes.' The 


proposal was approved by the Governor-General, and the 
Samskrit College was established. From that time it has 
been the most important institution for the preservation 
and the promotion of Samskrit learning throughout India. 
The debt of gratitude which the Hindu community owes 
to the British Government for having made this provision 
for the study of Samskrit learning can never be repaid. 
And it is in every way meet and proper that instead of 
establishing a new college in the same city where the same 
subjects will be taught, the Government should be approach¬ 
ed with a proposal to incorporate this college with the pro¬ 
posed University. If the proposal meets with the approval 
of the Government, as it may reasonably be hoped that it 
will, all that will then be necessary will be to add a theolo¬ 
gical department to the Samskrit College for the teaching 
of the Vedas. When the Samskrit College was started, four 
chairs had been provided for the teaching of the four Vedas. 
But they were all subsequently abolished. This has long 
been a matter for regret. Mr. George Nicholls, a former 
Headmaster of the Samskrit College, wrote in 1844 : ‘ Con¬ 
sidering the high antiquity of this branch of learning (the 

Vedas),.it is a pity that in a college established by 

Government for the express purpose of not only cultivating 
but preserving Hindu literature, studies of the highest 
antiquarian value should have been discouraged by the 
abolition of the Veda Professorships.’ The Vedas have a 
more than antiquarian value for the Hindus. They are the 
primary source oi their religion. And it is a matter of 
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roach to the Hindus, that while excellent provision is made 
study and elucidation of the Vedas in Germany and 
America, there is not one single first-rate institution in 
this country for the proper study of these sacred books. 
An effort will be made to remove this reproach by estab¬ 
lishing a good Vaidik School at this University. This, if 
done, will complete the provision for the higher study of 
Samskrit literature at Kashi, the ancient seat of ancient 
learning. The Vaidik School will naturally have an ashram 
or hostel attached to it for the residence of Brahmacharis, 
some of whom may be trained as teachers of religion. The 
substitution of the name, ‘ the Samskrit College ’ for the 
Vaidik College in the scheme, has been made in view of this 
possible incorporation. 


The College of Arts and Literature. 

The second college will be a College of Arts and Litera¬ 
ture, where languages, comparative philology, philosophy, 
history, political economy, pedagogics, &c., will be taught. 
It is proposed that the existing Central Hindu College at 
Benares should be made the nucleus of this College. The 
self-sacrifice and devotion which have built up this first- 
class institution, must be thankfully acknowledged ; and, if 
the terms of incorporation can be satisfactorily settled, as 
they may well be, the College should be taken up by the 
University, and improved and developed so as to become 
the premier college on the arts side of the University. 
This incorporation and development will be both natuial 
and reasonable, and there is reason to hope that the autho¬ 
rities of the Central Hindu College will agree to this being 
done. 


The College of Science and Technology. 

The third college will be the College of Science and 
Technology, with four well-equipped departments of pure 
and applied sciences. It is proposed that .his should be 
the first college to be established by the University. In 
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present economic condition of India there is no bran 
of education for which there is greater need than scientific 
and technical instruction. All thoughtful observers are 
agreed that the salvation of the country from many of the 
economic evils to which it is at present exposed lies in the 
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diversion of a substantial portion of the population fiom 
agricultural to industrial pursuits. This demands a multi¬ 
plication of the existing facilities for technical and indus¬ 
trial education. Decades ago the Famine Commission of 
1878 said in their Report: “ At the root of much of the po¬ 
verty of the people of India and the risks to which they are 
exposed in seasons of scarcity lies the unfortunate circum¬ 
stance that agriculture forms almost the sole occupation of 
the mass of the people, and that no remedy tor present evils 
can be complete which does not include introduction of a 
diversity of occupations through which the surplus population 
may be drawn from agricultural pursuits and led to earn 
the means of subsistence in manufactures and such em¬ 
ployments.” Speaking nearly a quarter of a century after, 
in his very able opening address to the Industrial Con¬ 
ference which met at Naini Tal in 1907, the Hon’ble Sir John 
Hevvett said It is clear that, in spite of some hopeful 
signs, we have hardly as yet started on the way towards 
finding industrial employment, by means of the scientific 
improvements brought about in the art of manufacture, for 
the surplus portion of our 48 or 50 millions of population.” 
« «• “ It is impossible for any one interested in the indus¬ 
trial development of this country to study the annual trade 
returns without lamenting that so much valuable raw pro¬ 
duce which might be made up locally, should leave our 
ports annually to be conveyed to other countries, there to 
be converted, into manufactured articles, and often be re¬ 
imported into India in that form. ' Mr. Holland will 

perhaps regret most the continued export of mineral pro¬ 
ducts capable of being worked up locally into manufactured 
articles, and I certainly share his regret ; but I confess that 
my chief regrets are at present over the enormous export 
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qbjirkieSj cotton, and seed because these raw products could 
be so very easily worked up into manufactures in our midst. 

<< \y e cannot regulate the sunshine and the shower ; 
the seed time and the harvest; that is beyond the power of 
man. But we can control, to some extent, the disposal of 
the products of the earth, thereby opening new avenues to 
employment and spreading greater prosperity - over the land.” 
And in another part of the same address, the distinguished 
speaker urged that in order that this should be possible, 
technical education must be promoted.” “ It does seem to 
me to be an axiom,” said Sir John Hewett, “ that there is a 
very close connection between education and the progress 
of industries and trade. Undoubtedly this truth has not 
been sufficiently recognized in India, and to my mind its 
backwardness in industries and trade is largely due to the 
failure to recognize the importance of organization on a 
proper basis of its system of education.” 

The introduction of such a system was strongly advo¬ 
cated by the Hon'ble Mr. S. H. Butler in an excellent note 
which he prepared for the said Industrial Conference. Mr. 
Butler there drew attention to “ the remarkable growth and 
expansion of technical education in the West and Japan of 
recent years,” which “ marks at once changes in industrial 
conditions and in educational ideals,” and urged the need 
of making the beginning of a similar system of education 
in the United Provinces. Among many other useful re¬ 
commendations was one for the establishment of a Tech¬ 
nological Institute at Cawnpore. In speaking of it Mr. 
Butler said :—“A few technical scholarships—tenable across 
the seas,—excellent though they are—can never supply 
the impetus of a technological institute. Every civilised 
country has its technological institutes in numbers . (The 

italics are ours.). “ In the beginning all these institutions 

were, doubtless, humble; but it is still true that in countries 
yearning to be industrial technical education has begun 
largely at the top. Technical education lower down follow¬ 
ed as a rule after the spread of general education.” 
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It is a matter of sincere satisfaction that accepting th| 
"commendations of the Industrial Conference, which were 
strongly supported by the Government of the United Pro¬ 
vinces, the Government of India has been pleased to sanc¬ 
tion the establishment of a Technological Institute at 
Cawnpore; that the Roorki College has been greatly 
strengthened and improved; and that some other note¬ 
worthy steps have been taken to promote technical educa¬ 
tion in the United Provinces. Progress has been recorded in 
some other Provinces also. We must feel deeply thankful 
to the Government for what they have done and are doing 
in this direction ; but we should at the same time remember 
that there is need for much more to be done in this vast 
country, and should recognise that it is not right for us to 
look to the State alone to provide all the scientific and 
technical education that is needed by the people. We should 
recognise that it is the duty and the privilege of the public 
—particularly of the wealthy and charitable among them— 
to loyally supplement the efforts of the Government in this 
direction. The remarks of the late Director-General of 
Statistics in India made about a year ago are quite 
pertinent to this subject and may usefully be quoted here. 
Wrote Mr. O'Conor :— 

“ I hope the leaders of the industrial movement (in 
India) will not make the mistake of thinking that the acqui¬ 
sition of technical skill may be limited to the artisan class. 
It is, on the contrary, essentially necessary that the younger 
members of families of good social status should learn the 
best methods of running a large factory and qualify for 
responsible executive positions in such a factory. Tech¬ 
nical schools and colleges are wanted, and, as usual, the 
tendency is to look to the State to supply them. Let me 
recommend, however, that the community should found 
them and should be content with grants-in-aid from the 
State. The late Mr. Tata of Bombay gave a noble example 
of how such things should be done, and I wish there were 
even ten other men like him, patriotic, independent, far- 
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_,s/and splendidly public-spirited, ready to do some- 

filing like what he did. 

It is not perhaps the good fortune of India at present 


to discover to the world ten more such splendidly public- 
spirited sons as the late Jamshedjee Nuseerwanjee lata. 
But it is not too much to hope that the high and the humble 
among her sons of the Hindu community, "have sufficient 
public spirit to raise by their united contributions a sum 
equal to at least twice the amount which that noble son of 
India offered for the good of his countrymen, to build up 
a College of Science and Technology which should be a 
great centre for scattering broadcast among the people a 
knowledge of the known results of scientific investigation 
and research in their practical applications to industry, 
and thus form a necessary complement to the Research 
Institute at Bangalore and to the proposed Technological 
Institute at Cawnpore. 


The College of Agriculture. 

It is proposed that the second college to be established 
should b<$ the College of Agriculture. For a country where 
more than two-thirds of the population depend for their 
subsistence on the soil, the importance of agriculture cannot 
be exaggerated. Even when manufacturing industries have 
been largely developed, agriculture is bound to remain 
the greatest and the most important national industry 
of India. Besides, agriculture is the basic industry on 
which most of the other industries depend. As the great 
scientist Baron Leibig has said—* perfect agriculture is the 
foundation of all trade and industry—is the foundation of the 
riches of the State. 5 The prosperity of India is, therefore, most 
closely bound up with the improvement of its agriculture. 
The greatest service that can be rendered to the teeming 
millions of this country is to make two blades of grass grow 
where only one grows at present. The experience of the 
West has shown that this result can be achieved by means 
of scientific agriculture. A comparison of the present 
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per acre in this-country with what was obtained nkrer^ 
er times and what is yielded by the land of other 
countries shows the great necessity and the vast possibility 
of improvement in this direction. Wheat land in the United 
Provinces which now gives 840 lbs. an acre yielded 1,140 
lbs. in the time of Akbar. The average yield of wheat per 
acre in India is 700 lbs; in England it is 1,700 lbs. Of rice 
the yield in India is 800 lbs., as against 2,500 lbs. in Bavaria. 
America produces many times more of cotton and of wheat 
per acre than we produce in India. This marvellously 
increased production in the West is the result of the applica¬ 
tion of science to agriculture. The February number of the 
Journal of the Board of Agriculture draws attention to the 
fact that in the single State of Ontario which subsidises the 
Guelph College of Agriculture to the extent of £ 25,000 
annually, the material return for this outlay is officially 
stated as follows :—“ The application of scientific principles 
to the practical operations of the farm, and the interchange 
and dissemination of the results of experiments conducted 
at the College and the practical experience of successful 
farmers, have increased the returns from the farm far in excess 
of the expenditure on account thereof. The direct gain in yield 
in one class of grain alone has more than covered the total 
cost of agricultural education and experimental work in the 
Province.” There is no reason why resort to scientific 
methods should not yield equally satisfactory results here. 

In the Resolution on Education which the Government of 
India published in 1904, they noted that ‘ the provision for 
agricultural education in India is at present meagre and stands 
seriously in need of expansion and reorganisation.’ Much 
progress has been made since then. An Imperial Agricultural 
College and Research Institute have been established at 
Pusa, and Provincial Agricultural Colleges have been im¬ 
proved. For all this we must feel thankful to the Government. 
But the need for more provision for agricultural education 
is still very great, and it is believed that an agricultural 
college, established and maintained by the voluntary 
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of the people, is likely to prove specially useful 
making the study of agricultural science much more 


popular and fruitful than it is at present. 


The College of Commerce. 

It is proposed that the third college to be established 
should be the College of Commerce and Administration. The 
importance of commercial education—that is, a special train¬ 
ing for the young men who intend to devote themselves to 
commercial pursuits-as a factor in national and international 
progress is now fully recognised in the advanced countries of 
the West. Those nations of the West which are foremost in 
the commerce of the world have devoted the greatest attention 
to commercial education. Germany was the first to recognise 
the necessity and usefulness of this kind of education- 
America followed suit; so did Japan ; and during the last 
fifteen years England has fully made up its deficiency in 
institutions for commercial education. The Universities of 
Birmingham and Manchester have special Faculties of 
Commerce with the diploma of Bachelor of Commerce. So 
has the University of Leeds. Professor Lees Smith, who 
came to India two years ago at the invitation of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, in addressing the Indian Industrial Confer¬ 
ence at Madras, said—“ The leader^ of commerce and business 
need to be scientifically trained just as a doctor or a barrister 

or professional man is.Modern experience shows us that 

business requires administrative capacity of the very highest 
type. It needs not merely technical knowledge, but it needs 
the power of dealing with new situations, of going forward 
at the right moment and of controlling labour. These are 
just the qualities which Universities have always claimed 
as being their special business to foster ; and we, therefore, 
say that if you are going to fulfil any of the hopes which were 
held out yesterday by your President, if you are going to 
take into your own hands the control of the commerce of 
this nation, then you must produce wide-minded, enterprising 
men of initiative, men who are likely to be produced by the 
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liversity Faculties of Commerce...The University Fac 
of Commerce is intended, of course, to train the judgment and 
to mould the minds of men. It is claimed that although it 
must give primarily a liberal education, it is possible to 
give that education which has a direct practical bearing on 
business life...That kind of man (a man so trained) has 
immense possibilities in the world of commerce ; he is the 
kind of man on whom you must depend to lead you in the 
industrial march in the future.” 

When it is remembered that the export and the import 
trade of India totals up more than 300 crores of rupees every 
year, it can easily be imagined what an amount of employ¬ 
ment can be found for our young men in the various bran¬ 
ches of commerce, in and out of the country, if satisfactory 
arrangements can be made to impart to them the necessary 
business education and training. The possibilities of deve¬ 
lopment here are truly great; and the establishment of a 
College of Commerce seems to be urgently called for to 
help to some extent to make those possibilities real. 


The College of Medicine. 

It is proposed that the next college to be established 
should be the College of Medicine. The many Medical 
Colleges and Schools which the Government have established 
in various provinces of India, have done and are doing a 
great deal of good to the people. But the supply of qualified 
medical men is still far short of the requirements of the 
country. The graduates and licentiates in medicine and 
surgery whom these colleges turn out are mostly absorbed 
by cities and towns. Indeed even in these, a large portion 
of the population is served by Vaidyas and Hakims, who 
practise, or are supposed to practise, according to the Hindu 
or Mahomedan system of medicine. In the villages in which 
the nation dwells, qualified medical practitioners are still very 
rare. Hospital assistants are employed in the dispensaries 
maintained by District Boards. But the number of these 
also is small. The result is that it is believed that vast 
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ers of the people have to go without any medical aid in^ 
ghting against disease, and a large number of them have in 
their helplessness to welcome the medical assistance of men 
who are often uninstructed and incompetent. The need for 
more medical colleges is thus obvious and insistent. In the 
last session of the Imperial Legislative Council, the Hon’ble 
Surgeon-General Lukis, Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals 
in India, referring to the advice recently given to the 
Bombay medical men by Dr. Temalji Nariman, exhorted 
Indians to found more medical colleges. Said Surgeon- 
General Lukis : — 

“ In the very excellent speech which we listened to- 
with such interest yesterday, the Hon. Mr. Gokhale when 
pleading the cause of primary education, said that this was 
a case in which it was necessary that there should be the 


cordial co-operation of the Government with the public. 
May I be allowed to invert the terms and say—‘ this is a 
case where we want the cordial co-operation of the public 
with the Government/ I hope that the wealthy and 
charitable public will bear this in mind, and I can assure 
them that if they will do anything to advance the scheme 
for the institution of unofficial medical colleges, entirely 
officered by Indians, they will not only be conferring a benefit 

on the profession, but on their country at large.It is well 

known that the Government medical colleges and schools 
cannot accommodate more than a fraction of those who ask 
for admission. In Calcutta alone, as I know from personal 
experience, over 200 candidates have to be rejected every 
year, and there is therefore ample room for well-equipped 
and properly staffed unofficial medical colleges and schools 
which may be either affiliated to the University or run on 
the same lines as a Government medical school but entirely 
conducted by Indian medical men ; and I look forward to 
the time when in every important centre in India we shall 
have well-equipped unofficial medical ^schools working in 
friendly rivalry with the Government medical schools, and 
each institution striving its haruest to see which can get the 
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t results at the University examinations. As Dr. NaiiiJ 
an said, this may take years to accomplish, but I earnestly 
hope that, before I say farewell to India, I shall see it an 
accomplished fact, at any rate in Calcutta and Bombay ; 
and if I have said anything to-day which will induce the 
leaders of the people to give the scheme their cordial 
support, I feel, sir, that I shall not have wasted the time of 
the Council by interposing in this debate.” 

The distinguishing feature of the proposed Medical 
College at Benares will be that Hindu medical science will 
be taught here along with the European system of medicine 
and surgery. Hindu medical science has unfortunately 
received less attention and recognition than it deserves. 
Hippocrates, who is called the ‘ Father of Medicine,’ because 
he first cultivated the subject as a science in Europe, has 
been shown to have borrowed his materia medica from the 
Hindus. ‘ It is to the Hindus,’ says Dr. Wise, late of the 
Bengal Medical Service, 4 we owe the first system of medi¬ 
cine.’ ‘ It will be of some interest to Hindu readers to 
know,’ says Romesh Ch. Dutt in his History of Civilisation in 
Ancient India, ‘when foreign scientific skill and knowledge 
are required in every district in- India for sanitary and 
medical work, that twenty-two centuries ago, Alexander 
the Great kept Hindu physicians in his Camp for the treat¬ 
ment of diseases which Greek physicians could not heal, and 
that eleven centuries ago Haroun-al-Rashid of Bagdad retain¬ 
ed two Hindu physicians known in Arabian records as Manka 
and Saleh, as his own physicians.’ Not only through¬ 
out the Hindu period-including of course the Buddhist— 
but throughout the Mahomedan period also the Hindu 
system was the national system of medical relief in India, 
so far at least as the Hindu world was concerned, and so 
it remains, to a large extent, even to this day. Being 
indigenous it is more congenial to the people ; treatment 
under it is cheaper than under the European system; and it 
has merits of its own which enable it to stand in favourable 
comparison with other systems. In support of this view 
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be sufficient to mention that Kavirajas or Vaidyas 
who have a good knowledge of Hindu medical works, com¬ 
mand a lucrative practice in a city like Calcutta in the midst 
of a large number of the most competent practitioners of the 
European system. This being so, it is a matter for regret 
that there is not even one first class institution throughout 
the country where such Kavirajas or Vaidyas may be pro¬ 
perly educated and trained to practise their very responsible 
profession. The interests of the Hindu community demand 
that satisfactory provision should be made at the very least 
at one centre in the country for the regular and systematic 
study and improvement of a system which is so largely 
practised, and is likely to continue to be practised in the 
country. It is intended that the proposed Medical College 
of the University should form one such centre. The Hindu 
system of medicine shall here be brought up to date and 
enriched by the incorporation of the marvellous achieve¬ 
ments which modern medical science has made in anatomy, 
physiology, surgery and all other departments of the healing 
art, both on the preventive and the curative side. The aim 
of the institution will be to provide the country with Vaidyas 
well-qualified both as physicians and surgeons. It is be¬ 
lieved that this will be a great service to the cause of 
suffering humanity in India. 
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The College of Music and the Fine Ants. 

The last college to be established should, it is proposed, 
be a College of Music and the Fine Arts. The work of this 
College will be (a) to recover the world of beauty and subli¬ 
mity which was reared in ragas by the .esthetic minds of 
ancient India, and to bring it within the reach of the cultured 
classes; (b) to encourage painting and scuplture; and (c) to 
preserve and promote purity of design in the production of 
art wares, to arrest the spirit of a slavish imitation of 
foreign models. 

The high value of music in the economy of a nation’s 
healthful and. happy existence is fully recognised in the 
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xdvanced countries of the West. A number of Univers 
have a special Faculty of Music, and confer degrees of 
Bachelors, Masters and Doctors of Music. A modern 
University will be wanting in one of the most elevating 
influences if it did not provide for a Faculty of Music. 


The Medium of Instruction. 

When the idea of a Hindu University was first put for¬ 
ward, it was proposed that instruction should be imparted in 
general subjects through the medium of one of the verna¬ 
culars of the country. It was proposed that that vernacular 
should be Hindi, as being the most widely understood 
language in the country. This was supported by the 
principle laid down in the Despatch of 1854, that a know¬ 
ledge of European arts and science should gradually be 
brought by means ot the Indian vernaculars, within the 
reach of all classes of the people. But it is felt that this 
cannot be done at present owing to the absence of suitable 
treatises and text-books on science in the vernaculars. 
It is also recognised that the adoption of one vernacular as 
the medium of instruction at a University which hopes to 
draw its alumni from all parts of India will raise several 
difficulties of a practical character which it would be wise 
to avoid in the beginning. 

It has, therefore, been agreed that instruction shall be 
imparted through the medium of English, but that, as the 
vernaculars are gradually developed, it will be in the power 
of the University to allow any one or more of them to be 
used as the medium of instruction in subjects and courses in 
which they may consider it practicable and useful to do so. 
In view of the great usefulness of the English language as a 
language of world-wide utility, English shall even then be 
taught as a second language. 

The Need for the University. 

There are at present five Universities in India, viz., 
those of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Lahore and Allahabad. 

These are all mainly examining Universities. In founding 
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pjn/as the Government of India said in their Resolution 
^orr Education in 1904, 4 the Government of India of that 
day took as their model the type of institution then believed 
to be best suited to the educational conditions of India, that 
is to say, the examining University of London. Since then 
the best educational thought of Europe has shown an in¬ 
creasing tendency to realize the inevitable shortcomings of 
a purely examining University, and the London University 
itself has taken steps to enlarge the scope of its operations 
by assuming tuitional functions...Meanwhile the Indian ex¬ 
perience of the last fifty years has proved that a system 
which provides merely for examining students in those 
subjects to which their aptitudes direct them, and does not 
at the same time compel them to study those subjects sys¬ 
tematically under first-rate instruction, tends inevitably to 
accentuate certain characteristic defects of the Indian in- 
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tellect—the development of the memory out of all pro¬ 
portion to the other faculties of the mind, the incapacity to 
observe and appreciate facts, and the taste for metaphysical 
and technical distinctions.’ Besides, a merely examining Uni¬ 
versity can do little to promote the formation of character, 
which, it is generally agreed, is even more important for 
the well-being of the individual and of the community, than 
the cultivation of intellect. These and similar consider¬ 
ations point to the necessity of establishing residential and 
teaching Universities in India of the type that exist in 
all the advanced countries of the West. The proposed 
University will be such a University—a Residential and 
Teaching University. It will thus supply a distinct want 
^vhich has for some time been recognised both by the Go- 
v ermnent and the public, and will, it is hoped, prove a most 
Valuable addition to the educational institutions of the country. 

But even if the existing Universities were all teaching 
Universities, the creation of many more new Universities 
^ould yet be called for in ibe best interests} of the country. 
^ India is to know, in the words of the great Educational 
^spatch of 1854, those ‘ Vast moral and material blessings 
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/^which flow from the general diffusion of useful knowledge, 
and which India may, under Providence, derive from her 
connexion with England ; if her children aie to he enabled 
to build up indigenous industries in the face of the unequal 
competition of the most advanced countries of the West, the 
means of higher education in this country, particularly of 
scientific, industrial and technical education, will have to 
be very largely increased and improved. To show how 
great is the room for improvement, it will be sufficient to 
mention that as against five examining Universities in a 
vast country like India, which is equal to the whole of 
Europe minus Russia, there are eighteen Universities in the 
United Kingdom, which is nearly equal in area and popula¬ 


tion to only one province of India, namely, the United 
Provinces; fifteen in France; twenty-one in Italy; and 
twenty-two State-endowed Universities in Germany, be¬ 
sides many other Universities in other countries of Europe. 
In the United States of America, there are 134 State and 
privately endowed Universities. The truth is that Univer¬ 
sity education is no longer regarded in the West as the 
luxury of the rich, which concerns only those who can 
afford to pay heavily for it. Such education is now regard¬ 
ed as of the highest national concern, as essential for the 
healthy existence and progress of every nation which is 
exposed to the relentless industrial warfare which is going 

on all over the civilised world. 

How sadly India has suffered in this new warfare was 
well described in an excellent paper on the industrial deve¬ 
lopment of India which Sir Guilford Molesworth, K.C.I.E., 
contributed to the First Indian Industrial Conference at 
Benares in 1905. He there truly observed 

“ India presents the strange spectacle of a country, for¬ 
merly rich, prosperous, and in a manner highly civilized, of 
which the native industries are now decadent, being crushed 
out under the stress of modern civilization and progress.” 

“ Of India's vast population of 300,000,000 souls about 
60 per cent, are supported by agriculture. This leaves a 
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residuum available for other industrial purposes : but 
the arts and crafts for which Ind ; a has been so justly 
celebrated whether metallurgical or textile, whether of 
cutlery, glass, pottery, silks, carpets, or other industries are 
dead or dying. 

“ Throughout the country may be found old slag-heaps, 
testifying to the former prosperity of native iron industries, 
the splendid native iron being now superseded by the cheap 
worthless metal of foreign manufacture. Everywhere may 
be seen evidence of flourishing industries of the past, 
whether in the huge forty-ton brass gun of Bijapur, in the 
great iron column of the Kutub, in the magnificent inlaid 
marble, fretwork and the carving of the tombs, palaces, and 
mosques. It may also be seen in the glass, pottery, shawls, 
carpets, and silks in the toshakhanas of many of the Rajahs, 
and also in the ruins of indigo factories.” ° 

“ In connection with this subject I may quote the follow¬ 
ing from an article which I contributed to the Calcutta 
Review more than twenty years ago :—“ India, the land 
of the pagoda tree. India, the mine of wealth, India, 
the admiration of Marco Polo, and of travellers of former 
times. India in poverty! Midas starving amid heaps of 
gold does not afford a greater paradox: yet here we have 
India, Midas-like, starving in the midst of untold wealth.” 

“For India has untold wealth : wonderful natural re¬ 
sources, whether agricultural, mineral or industrial, but 
they are to a great extent dormant. It has coal of an 
excellent quality, it has fine petroleum, large quantities of 
timber and charcoal; it has iron ofa purity that would make 
an English iron-master’s mouth water, spread wholesale 
°ver the country, in most places to be had by li^ht 
quarrying over the surface ; it has chrome iron capable of 
taking the finest Damascus blades, manganiferous ore, 
splendid hematities in profusion. It hqs gold, silver, 
antimony, precious stones, asbestos ; soft wheat, equal to 
the finest Australian, hard wheat, equal to the finest 
Kabanka. It has food-grains of every description : oilseeds, 
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obacco, tea, coffee, cocoa, sugar, spices; lac, dyes, cotton, 
jute, hemp, flax, coir, fibres of every description ; in fact, 
products too numerous to mention. Its inhabitants are 
frugal, thrifty, industrious, capable of great physical 
exertions, docile, easily taught, skilful in any work requir¬ 
ing delicate manipulation. Labour is absurdly cheap, and 
the soil for the most part wonderfully productive.” 

“ Ball, in his ‘Economic Geology of India,’ says : ‘ Were 
India wholly isolated from the rest of the world, or its 
mineral productions protected from competition, there 
cannot be the least doubt that she would be able, from 
within her own boundaries, to supply nearly all the require¬ 
ments, in so far as the mineral world is concerned, of a 
highly civilized community.’ 1 may add that this remark 
is applicable not only to mineral products, but also to 
almost every other article of produce. 

“Some forty or fifty years ago, Japan was as back¬ 
ward as any Eastern nation, but she has developed her 
resources from within,” or, in other words, by the people 
in conjunction with the Government. * * 0 The 

success of this policy has been apparent in the wonderful 
development of Japanese industries built upon ‘ a system 
of technical education which included every thing required 
to enable her to occupy her proper place among the manu¬ 
facturing nations of the world. 

The agricultural exports of Japan including raw silk 
formed 51*6 per cent, of her total exports in 1890. They 
had fallen to 378 per cent, in 1902, while her industrial 
exports had risen from 18 to 38 per cent. 

Speaking a few years ago, Sir Philip Magnus said :— 
The intimate connection between industrial progress and 
scientific activity does not admit of question. But if posi¬ 
tive proof is needed, it will be found in the concurrent 
development of the trade of Germany and oi the facilities 

provided in that country for the scientific training of the 

people- Other causes have undoubtedly contributed to the 
commercial prosperity of Germany ; but after making every 
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C^aU^/anee for these, we are confronted with the fact that 
these industries depend for their successful working uporr 
the application of the most advanced scientific knowledge,, 
and that the German people have recognized this depend¬ 
ence by providing, at a cost vastly exceeding any like expen¬ 
diture by this country, the best possible facilities for 
scientific training and research. This fixed policy has 
changed Germ my from an agricultural to a manufac¬ 
turing nation.” In 1871, Germany was a nation of 39* 
millions of inhabitants, of whom 60 per cent, were engaged 
in agricultural pursuits. In 1901 it had increased to am 
Empire of 58 million inhabitants, of whom 35 per cent, 
were engaged in agriculture and 65 per cent. —nearly* 
two-thirds—in industry and trade.” Between 1870 andl 
1900 the number of students at German Universities at 


technical and other high schools has increased from 17,761 
to 46,520.” 

India too has felt the effect of this change. Our indigo 
industry has been killed by the scientifically manufactured 
artificial indigo of Germany. The aniline dyes proclaim it 
everywhere. The ancient sugar industry of India is being; 
steadily undermined by the competition of foreign sugar. 
In the course of an extremely valuable paper ‘On the deve¬ 


lopment of the mineral resources! of India,* which Sir 
Thomas (then Mr.) Holland, Director of the Geological 
Survey of India, contributed to the First Industrial Con¬ 
ference held at Benares in 1905, he said :— 

“ As one result of the application of science to sugar 
manufacture in Europe, Austria alone last year sent sugar 
to India to the value of 138 lakhs of rupees. (The value of 
the sugar imported from various countries into India 
amounted last year to over 10 crores.) When a country,, 
with a temperate climate, can beat the manufactures of a 
natural tropical product in their own climate, and ht a 
distance of 5,000 miles, it is time for us to* review our me¬ 
thods of work with critical faculties well alert How mnn> 

ether Indian industries, depending solely on the advantages 
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<<of natural conditions, are in danger o extermination 
applied science in Europe?” 

In concluding!! is paper, Sir Thomas Holland said:— 
“Our poverty is notin material, but in men capable of 
turning the natural material into the finished product. We 
want more than Government provision for technical scholar¬ 
ships : we want a reformation in the tastes of our students ; we 
want them to learn that the man with technical dexterity is 
of more use to the country than the writer of editorials or 
the skilful cross-examiner ; that applied science now belongs 
to the highest caste of learning, and is a worthy field for the 
best ability we can obtain. 

“ As far as our mineral resources are concerned, there is 
unlimited room for profitable enterprise : the country is suffi¬ 
ciently endowed by Nature, not only to meet its own require¬ 
ments, but to take advantage of its central position for com¬ 
peting with others in the Indian Ocean markets ; but until we 
find the chemical, metallurgical and mechanical workshops as 
attractive to our high-caste students, as the class-rooms for 
law and literature now are, the cry of Swadeshi , no matter 
how worthy the spirit it embodies, will remain but an empty 


word.” 

The endeavour to establish the proposed University is 
being made in the hope and belief that a people’s University, 
as it pre-eminently will be, will succeed in a larger measure 
than other Universities, in making the chemical, metallurgi¬ 
cal and mechanical workshops as attractive to our high-caste 
students as the class-rooms of law and literature now are. 


Moral Progress. 

Training of Teachers of Religion. 

Enough has been said above to show the need for a Uni¬ 
versity such as it is proposed to establish, to help the diffu¬ 
sion of general, scientific and technical education as a means 
of preserving or reviving national industries and of utilising 
.he natural resources of India and thereby augmenting na¬ 
tional wealth. But mere industrial advancement cannot 
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nsyTjrehappiness and prosperity to any people ; nor can it raise 
them in the scale of nations. Moral progress is even more 
necessary for that purpose than material. Even industrial 
prosperity cannot be attained in any large measure without 
mutual confidence and loyal co-operation amongst the people 
who must associate with each other for the purpose. These 
qualities can prevail and endure only amongst those who 
are upright in their dealings, strict in the observance of good 
faith, and steadfast in their loyalty to truth. And such men 


can be generally met with in a society only when that society 
is under the abiding influence of a great religion acting as 
a living force. 


Every nation cherishes its own religion. I he Hindus 
are no exception to the rule. On the contrary, probably no 
other people on earth are more deeply attached to their 
religion than the Hindus. If they were asked to-day ior 
which of the many blessings which they enjoy under British 
rule, they are more grateful than for the others, they would 
.probably unhesitatingly name religious freedom. Sir Her¬ 
bert Riseley observed in his report on the Census of 1901, 
that “Hinduism with its 207 million votaries is the religion 
of India;” that “ it is professed in one or other of its multi¬ 
farious forms by 7 persons out of 10, and predominates 
everywhere except in the more inaccessible tracts in the heart 
and on the outskirts.” The importance of providing for the 
education of the teachers of a religion so ancient, so wide¬ 
spread, and so deep-rooted in the attachment of its followers, 
is quite obvious. If no satisfactory provision is made to 
properly educate men for this noble calling, ill-educated or 
uneducated and incompetent men must largely fill it. 1 his 
can only mean injury to the cause of religion and loss to the 
community. Owing to the extremely limited number of 
teachers of religion who are qualified by their learning and 
character to discharge their holy functions, the great bulk 
of the Hindus including princes, noblemen, Ihe gentry, and— 
barring exceptions here and thcie- even Brahmans, ha\- 
to go without any systematic religious education or spiritual 
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inistrations. This state of things is in marked contrast 
with that prevailing in the civilised countries of Europe 
and America, where religion, as a rule, forms a necessary 
part of education ; where large congregations assemble in 
churches to hear sermons preached by well-educated clergy¬ 
men, discharging their duties under the control of well- 
established Church governments or religious societies. But 
though the fact is greatly to be deplored, it is not to be 
wondered at. The old system which supplied teachers of 
religion has, in consequence of the many vicissitudes through 
which India has passed, largely died out. It has not yet 
been replaced by modern organisations to train such teach¬ 
ers. To remove this great want, to make suitable provi¬ 
sion for satisfying the religious requirements ot the Hindu 
community, it is proposed to establish a large school or 
college at the University to educate teachers of the Hindu 
religion. It is proposed that they should receive a sound 
grounding in liberal education, make a special and thorough 
study of their own sacred books, and a comparative study 
of the great religious systems of the world; in other words, 
that they should receive at least as good an education and 
training as ministers of their religion as Christian Mission¬ 
aries receive in their own. 


Of course several chairs will have to be created to meet 
the requirements of the principal denominations of Hindus. 
How many these should be, can only be settled later on by 
a conference of the representative men of the community. 
But there seems to be no reason to despair that an 
agreement will be arrived at regarding the theological 
department of the University. Hindus have for ages 
been noted for their religious toleration. Large bodies of 
Hindus in the Punjab, who adhere to the ancient faith, 
revere the Sikh Gurus who abolished caste. The closest 
ties bind together Sikh and non-Sikh Hindus, and Jains and 
Agarwals who, follow the ancient faith. Followers of the 
vcharyas of different Sampradayas live and work together 
as good neighbours and friends. So also do the followers 
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anatan Dharma and of the Ary a Samaj, and of the 

' 'i’i 

TBrahmo Samaj. And they all co-operate in matters where 
the common interests of the Hindu community as a whole- 
are involved. This toleration and good-feeling have not been 
on the wane; on the contrary they have been steadily 
growing. There is visible at present a strong desire for 
greater union and solidarity among all the various sections, 
of the community, a growing consciousness of common ties, 
which bind them together and which make them sharers in 
sorrow and in joy ; and it may well be hoped that this, 
growing feeling will make it easier than before to adjust 
differences, and to promote brotherly good-feeling and har¬ 
monious co-operation even in the matter of providing for 
the religious needs of the different sections of the com¬ 
munity. 

The constitution of the Theological Faculty which has 
been proposed has called forth some adverse criticism. The 
objections which have been urged, may well be considered,. 
;is they must be, when the conference which has been sug¬ 
gested above meets. But it may safely be said that good 
sense and good brotherly feeling will help to bring about a 
solution which will meet with the assent and approval of 
the community at large. 

Religious Instruction of Students. 

This is a service which the proposed University will 1 
render to the Hindu community as a whole. It will render 
a special service to the youth of that community. It will* 
he its special solicitude to instruct every Hindu young man, 
who comes within the sphere of its influence, in the tenets, 
of his noble religion. In Europe and America, secular 
education is, as a rule, combined with religious education. 
In India also the sentiment in favour of combining the‘two- 
kinds of instruction has come down from the most ancient 
times. Notwithstanding this, however, owing to the differ¬ 
ences in the faiths followed by the British -ulers of India 
and the people of this country, the Government felt them¬ 
selves constrained, when inaugurating the otherwise 
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cellent system of piublic instruction which obtains her 
exclude religious instruction from State colleges and schools. 

The wisdom and liberality of sentiment which underlie 
this decision are highly commendable ; but the imperfections 
and evils arising from a dissociation of two parts which go to 
makeup a complete whole, have yet long been recognised and 
regretted both by the Government and the public. Many 
years ago, a former Chancellor of the University of Calcutta 
said in his address at the Convocation “ that a system 
of education which makes no provision for religious teaching 
is essen'i illy imperfect and incomplete.” The Education 
Commission which was appointed during the time of Lord 
Ripon and which was presided over by Sir William Hunter, 
went at great length into this question. The Commissioners 
said in their Report: — ‘‘The evidence we have taken shows 
that in some Provinces there is a deeply-seated and widely 
-spread desire that culture and religion should not be 
divorced, and that this desire is shared by some repre¬ 
sentatives of native thought in every Province. In Govern¬ 
ment institutions this desire cannot be gratified. The 
declared neutrality of the State forbids its connecting the 
institutions directly maintained by it with any form of faith ; 
and the other alternative of giving equal facilities in such 
institutions for the inculcation of all forms of faith involves 
practical difficulties which we believe to be insuperable. In 
Chapter VI we have shown that we are not insensible to the 
high value of the moral discipline and example which Govern¬ 


ment institutions are able to afford ; but we have also shown 
that we regard something beyond this as desirable for the 
formation of character and the awakening of thought. To 
encourage the establishment of institutions of widely different 
types, in which may be inculcated such forms of faith as 
various sections of the community may accept, whether side 
by side with or in succession to Government institutions, is 
one mode in which this difficulty can be practically solved.” 

The Commission recognised that this inode of providing 
for religious education was " not free from objections and 
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gersof its own. ’ That danger, in their opinion, was 
that “a denominational college runs some risk of confining its 
benefits to a particular section of the community, and thus of 
deepening the lines of difference already existing. But this 
danger is minimised in the case of a University like the one 
proposed which has laid it down as one of its cardinal articles 
of association that “ all colleges, schools and institutions of 
the University, except the theological department, shall be 
open to students of all creeds and classes,” and which has 
provided that while “ religious education shall be compulsory 
in the case of all Hindu students of the University, 1 ” “ attend¬ 
ance at religious lectures will not be compulsory in the case 
of non-Hindus, or of students whose parents or guardians 
may have a conscientious objection to their wards attending 
such lectures.” But even without taking it into account 
that the danger which they apprehended might be minimised 
by a denominational institution being quite liberal in prac¬ 
tically opening all its classes to students of every creed and 
class, the Commission still recommended that encourage¬ 
ment should be given to the establishment of denomina¬ 
tional institutions, for they considered it to be the only 
proper solution of the question of religious education. And 
they rightly pointed out that “ this is a solution of the 
difficulty suggested by the Despatch pf 1854, which expresses 
the hope “ that institutions conducted by all denominations 
of Christians, Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsis, Sikhs, Bud¬ 
dhists, Jains, or any other religious persuasions, may be 
affiliated to the Universities.” 

The recommendation of the Commission has received 
much practical support from the public of many important 
denominations in this country. The number of denomina¬ 
tional institutions has been steadily growing. In the first 
place there are the numerous colleges and schools main¬ 
tained by Missionary societies. Then there is the Mahome- 
dan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, and many other 
Islamic colleges and schools. There is the Central Hindc 
College at Benares, the Hindu Coliegeat Delhi, the Kayastha 
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Rath ash ala at Allahabad, the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic Co^ 
at Lahore, the Balwant Rajput High School at Agra, the 
Hewett Kshatriya High School at Benares and several 
others besides. Mahomedans are now endeavouring to 
establish a Moslem University at Aligarh, and the Domiciled 
Christians of India are working for a University of their 
own. The Government have always recognised the useful 
part which such institutions play in the economy of Indian 
education. In their resolution on education, issued in 1904,. 
the Government of India noted the complaint that the 
extension in India of an education modelled upon European 
principles, and so far as Government institutions are con¬ 
cerned, purely secular in character, has stimulated tenden¬ 
cies unfavourable to discipline and has encouraged the 
growth of a spirit of irreverence in the rising generation. 

“ If any schools or colleges, 0 said the Government of India, 
<( produce this result, they fail to realise the object with 
which they are established—of promoting the moral no less 
than the intellectual and physical well-being of their students. 
It is the settled policy of Government to abstain from 
interfering with the religious instruction given in aided 
schools. Many of these maintained by native managers or 
by missionary bodies in various parts of the Empire supply 
religious and ethical instruction to complete the educational 
training of their scholars.” 

Religious and ethical instruction to complete the educa¬ 
tional training of their scholars—such are the words of 
the Government of India. An appreciation of the necessity 
for supplementing secular with religious education could 
not be more clearly expressed. The Government went on 
to say, however, that in Government institutions the in¬ 
struction must continue to be exclusively secular. But the 
years that have passed since this was written, have wrought 
a great change in favour of the introduction of religious 
education even in Government institutions. Quoting the 
ppeal of the Maharaja of Jaipur, the author of “ Indian 
Unresthas urged that t' e resolution of the Government 
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or i nt l ia of 1904, that instruction in Government institutions 

must be secular, “ is already out of date and ceitam houis 

should be set apart on specified conditions foi icligious 
instruction in the creed which parents desire for their 
children.” A writer in the “ Times ” recently l Educ. Suppl. 
Jan. 3, 1911) complained of “ the disastrous effect upon the 
rising generation (in India) of the complete severance of 
secular education from all religious sanction, and from the 

moral influences bound up with religion.”.“ The raising 

up of loyal and honourable citizens for ‘ the welfare of the 
State’ cannot, it is urged, be achieved by a lenssez faire 
policy in regard to the moral and religious side of educa¬ 
tion ” says another. The question was discussed at the 
recent Educational Conference held in February last at 
Allahabad. The Hon’ble Mr. de la Fosse, Director o 
Public Instruction, U. P„ gave expression to a widespread 
sentiment when he said there that “the public are of opinion 
that moral instruction must go hand in hand with religious 
instruction and that moral principles must be based on 
religious sanctions.” He also rightly pointed out that 
“ religious instruction to be effective must be dogmatic, and 
this stood in the way of ^ any general adoption of such 

teaching in public schools. . . 

There can be no difficulty, hovyever, in adopting such 
teaching in denominational institutions. And this is one 
of the strongest arguments in favour of a denominational 
University that it will be able to make up an acknowledged 

deficiency in the present system of education; that it wi 
be able, to use the words of the Government of India, to 

“ supply religious and ethical instruction to complete the 
educational training of their scholars,” and thus to lay t to 
surest foundation for the formation of their character. 


Formation of Character. 

A highly esteemed English writer has weU said that 
“ character is human nature in its best form. It is mor 

order embodied in the individual Men of character are 
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ot only the conscience of society, but in every weHqjoU 
verned state they are its best motive power, for it is moral 
qualities in the main which rule the world....The strength, 
the industry, and the civilization of nations—all depend 
upon individual character, and the very foundations of civil 
security rest upon it Laws and institutions are but its 
outgrowth. In the just balance of nature, individuals and 
nations, and races will obtain just so much as they deserve, 
and no more. And as effect finds its cause, so surely does 
quality of character amongst a people produce its befitting 
results. In another place, the same writer has rightly 
observed, that “although genius always commands admira¬ 
tion, character most secures respect. The former is more 
the product of brain-power, the latter of heart-power; and 
in the long run it is the heart that rules in life.” A Teach¬ 
ing University would but half perform its function if it does 
not seek to develop the heart-power of its scholars with 
the same solicitude with which it would develop their brain¬ 
power. Hence it is that the proposed University has placed 
the formation of character in youth as one of its prin¬ 
cipal objects. It will seek not merely to turn out men 
as engineers, scientists, doctors,- merchants, theologians, 
but also as men of high character, probity and honour, 
whose conduct through life will show that they bear the 
hall-mark of a great University. Such character can he 
most securely built upon the solid foundation of religion. 
It must be gratefully acknowledged that the high moral tone 
which generally pervades classical English literature, and 
the moral discipline and example which Government 
institutions are able to afford, have been very helpful in 
forming the character of English-educated Indians. But 
it ought to be remembered that where there was no 
religious instruction at home, there was an inherited religious 
basis upon which these influences operated. It may well be 
doubted, whether in the absence of such a basis, the result 
.vould have been equally satisfactory. Thq Education Com¬ 
mission expressed the correct view when they said that they 
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bt insensible to the high 
example which Government 


value of the moral discipline 
institutions are able to afford. 


but that something beyond this was desirable for the forma¬ 


tion of character and the awakening of thought. This 
something can only be the teaching of religion. 

The soundness of this view is forcing itself more and 
more upon many a thoughtful mind. The problem “ how to. 
train character, to create moral ideals, and to give to them 
a vital and compelling force in the creation of character and 
the conduct of daily life without basing them on religious 
sanction,” must ever offer great difficulty in solution. The 
divorce of education from religion is no doubt receiving a 
trial in certain countries of the West ; but in this connection 


it should always be borne in mind that the “ highly developed 
code of ethics and an inherited sense of social and civic duty 
upon which reliance is placed to supply the place of reli¬ 
gious sanction, are themselves largely, if not entirely the 
product of the religious teachings which have long prevailed 
in those countries. The fact is, however much some people 
may dispute it, that religion is in truth the basis of moral- 
ity, and it is therefore the real foundation of character. 
Without the dominating aud ennobling influence of religion, 
character lacks its best protection and support, and is more 
likely to be shaken by difficulties and to succumb to tempt¬ 
ation than it would be, if the roots of its strength lay 
deep in the immutable principles taught by religion. 

And what can be more helpful and effective in the training 
of the character of Hindu youth than the noble teachings 
of the Hindu religion ? That religion enjoins truthfulness, in¬ 
tegrity, fortitude ; self-help, self-respect, self-control ; absti¬ 
nence from injury, forgiveness, compassion; philanthropy, 
hospitality, unselfish action for public good, reverence for age 
and authority, discipline and devotion to duty, and abovd all, 
the service of God through the service of man and friendliness 
to the whole creation. In short, all the virtues which elevate 
human character, support human society, and promote peace 
on earth and good-will among men, are inculcated by means of 
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'j&p/lemn injunctions, touching anecdotes and eloquent 
•courses. Hindu philosophy co-operates with Hindu religious 
literature in the task of ending man into the path of 
righteousness, inasmuch as it teaches him that every creature 
•around him is his own self in another guise, and that he rises 
in the scale of being by doing good to those with whom he 
•comes in contact and degrades himself by injuring his fellow- 
creatures. A belief in the two great laws of transmigration 
and karma thus acts as an aid and incentive to virtue. 


Organisation Committee. 

Such in broad outline is the scheme of the proposed 
Hindu University. It represents the ideal which the pro¬ 
moters of the scheme desire and hope to work up to. The 
ideal is not an unattainable one, nor one higher than what 
is demanded by the condition and capabilities of the people. 
But the realisation of such an ideal must of course be a 
work of time. 

The scheme outlined above can only serve to indicate 
the general aim. Definite proposals as to how a beginning 
•should be made, which part or parts of the scheme it 
would be possible and desirable .to take up first and which 
•afterwards, and what practical shape should be given to 
them, can only be formulated by experts advising with an 
approximate idea of the funds which are likely to be avail¬ 
able for expenditure and any general indication of the wishes 
•of the donors. It is proposed that as soon as sufficient 
funds have been collected to ensure a beginning being made, 
an educational Organisation Committee should be appoint¬ 
ed to formulate such proposals. The same Committee may 
be asked to make detailed proposals regarding the scope 
and character of the courses in the branch or branches that 
they may recommend to be taken up, regarding also the 
Staff and salaries, the equipment and appliances, the libraries 
and laboratories, the probable amount of accommodation 
~ n d the buildings, etc., which will be required to give effect 
to their proposals. 
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The Constitution of the University. 



The success of a large scheme like this depends upon 
the approval and support of (1) the Government, (2) the 
Ruling Princes, and (3) the Hindu public. The scheme is 
hound to succeed if it does not fail to enlist sympathy and 
support from these directions. To establish these essential 
conditions of success nothing is more important than that 
the governing body of the University should be of sufficient 
weight to command respect; that its constitution should be 
so carefully considered and laid down as to secure the con¬ 
fidence of the Government on the one hand and of the 
Hindu Princes and public on the other. To ensure this, 
it is proposed that as soon as a fairly large sum has been 
subscribed, a Committee should be appointed to prepare 
and recommend a scheme dealing with the constitution and 
functions of the Senate, which shall be the supreme govern¬ 
ing body of the University, and of the Syndicate, which 
shall be the executive of the University. It is also propos¬ 
ed that apart from these there should be an Academic 
Council of the University, which should have well-defined 
functions' —partly advisory and partly executive, in regard 
to matters relating to education, such as has been recom¬ 
mended in the case of the University of London by the Royal 
Commission on University Education in London. The 
scheme must, of course, be submitted to Government for 
their approval before it can be finally settled. 


The Royal Charter. 

Every individual and body of individual are free to estab¬ 
lish and maintain an institution of University rank, if he or 
they can find the funds necessary for the purpose. But it is 
only when an institution receives the seal of Royal approval 
and authority to confer degrees, that it attains the ful( 
status and dignity of a University, and enters upon a career 
ot unlimited usefulness ) 

Two conditions are necessary for obtaining a Royal 
, Charter. The first is that sufficient funds should be actually 
3 
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collected to permit of the establishment and mainter 
of an institution of University rank. The second is that 
the governing body of the University should be of sufficient 
weight to command public respect and to inspire confidence 
in the minds of the Government. It rests entirely with the 
Hindu Princes and public to establish these two necessary 
preliminary conditions. If they do so, the grant of a Royal 
Charter may be looked for with confidence as certain. 

“ It is one of our most sacred duties,” said the Govern¬ 
ment in the Despatch of 1854, “ to be the means, as far as 
in us lies, of conferring upon the natives of India those vast 
moral and material blessings which flow from the diffusion 
of general knowledge, and which India may, under Pro¬ 
vidence, derive from her connexion with England. ” In the 
pursuit of this noble policy, the Government have establish¬ 
ed and maintain with public funds, the large number of State 
schools, colleges and the five Universities which exist at 
present in this country, and which have been the source of 
so much enlightenment to the people. The State expenditure 
on education has been happily increasing, and it may confi¬ 
dently be hoped that it will increase to a larger extent in the 
near future. But in view of the immensity of the task 
which lies before the Government of spreading all kinds of 
education among the people, and the practical impossibility, 
under existing circumstances, of achieving that end by direct 
appropriations from the public revenue alone , it is absolutely 
necessary that private liberality should be encouraged to 
the utmost to supplement any funds, however large, which 
the State may be able to set apart for the furtherance of 
education. This necessity has been recognised from the 
time that efforts to educate the people were commenced by 
the British Government. Indeed, the introduction of the 
grant-in-aid system, as observed by the Education Com¬ 
mission, “ was necessitated by a conviction of the impos¬ 
sibility of Government alone doing all that must he done in 
order to provide adequate means for the education of the 
natives of India. And it was expected that the plan of thus 
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support from local sources in addition to contri¬ 
butions from the State, would result in a far more rapid 
progress of education than would follow a mere increase of 
expenditure by the Government.” In the Resolution of the 
Government of India of 1904, on Indian Educational Policy, 
it is stated : “ From the earliest days of British rule in India, 
private enterprize has played a great part in the promotion 
of both English and vernacular education, and every agency 
that could he induced to help in the work of imparting sound 
instruction has always been welcomed by the State .” (The 
italics are ours.) Instances abound all over the country 
to show that the Government has encouraged and welcomed 
private effort in aid of education. 

So far as this particular movement for a Hindu University 
is concerned, it must be gratefully acknowledged that 
it has received much kind sympathy and encouragement 
from high officials o Government from the beginning. As 
one instance of it, reference may be made to the letter of 
the Hon’ble Sir James LaTouche, the late Lieutenant- 
Governor of the U. P., and now a member of the India Coun¬ 
cil, quoted at the commencement of this note, wherein he 
said If the cultured classes throughout India are willing 
to establish a Hindu University with its colleges clustered 
round it, they have my best wishes for, its success.” Several 
high officials of Government who have been approached 
in connection with the University during the last few months, 
have shown similar sympathy, and offered the most helpful 
advice and encouragement. The attitude of Europeans 
generally, both official and non-official, towards this move¬ 
ment, was very well expressed bv the Pioneer in the article 
from which we have quoted before. After referring to the 
claim of educated Indians for a larger share of self-govern¬ 


ment, the Pioneer said :— 

“ Education is certainly not the least of the great subjects with which 
the Governments have to deal; and if the Hindu members of the National 
Congress establish a noble University with branc colleges in many 
parts of India, and govern it so; wisely that it becomes a model for other 
seats of learning) they will do hiore than can be accomplished by many 
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^speeches to prove that they possess a considerable share of the creative 
and administrative qualities to which claims have been made. They may 
be quite sure of the kindly interest and sympathy of the British Raj in 
all their efforts. Englishmen do not cling to office through greed of it, 
but from a sense of duty to the millions who are placed under their 
care. They desire nothing so much as to see the cultured native popula¬ 
tion taking an active part in elevating the mass of the people and 
fitting themselves for a full share in all the cares of the State. If it 
were otherwise, no anxiety would be displayed to popularise education 
by bringing it within the reach of every class, and no time would be 
spent by Englishmen in fostering the interest of native colleges where 
thousands of men are trained to be rivals in free competition for attractive 
public appointments. There is work enough in India for the good men 
that Great Britain can spare, and for as much capacity as can be 
developed within the country itself. The people need much guiding 
to higher ideals of comfort, and in the development of the resources 
which are latent in the soil and the mineral treasures which lie 
below its surface. In these tasks men who possess the wisdom of the 
East and the science of the West, must join hands in a spirit of sincere 
fellowship.” 

Noble words these. It is in this spirit that the work of 
the proposed Hindu University is being carried on, and the 
promoters therefore feel fully assured that they will carry 
“ the kindly sympathy and interest of the British Raj in all 
their efforts,” and that the Royal sanction and authority to 
establish the University will be'granted, though whether it 
will take the form of a Charter ora Statute rests entirely 
with the Government. 


The Opportunity Golden. 

The present year is particularly auspicious for the suc¬ 
cess of such efforts. The Government of India have shown 
that they earnestly desire that education should be pushed 
forward more vigorously and systematically in the 
future than it has been in the past, by creating a special 
Department of Education, and by the allotment of a special 
grant of over 90 lakhs for the purposes of education in 
the budget of this year. The Hon’ble Mr. Butler, who 
has been appointed the first Member for Education, is a 
known friend of Education. Our new Viceroy, Lord 
Hardinge, is keenly alive to the importance of Education. 
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kjpi* of it in reply to the address of the Lahore 
tumcipality, His Excellency was pleased to say : “ Of its 

importance there is no room for any doubt, and my Govern¬ 
ment will do all they can to foster its development and ensure 


its growth along healthy lines.” In the course of the same 
speech, His Excellency was further pleased to say : “ The 
past has had its triumph ; the present may have its successes ; 



but it is on the horizon of the future that our watchful eyes 
should be fixed, and it is for that reason that the future 
needs of the students and youth of this country will 
always receive from me sympathetic consideration and 
attention.” And in replying to the address of the Punjab 
Muslim League, after expressing satisfaction with the progress 
of education made in the Punjab, His Excellency was pleased 
to declare himself in favour of universal education. Said His 
Excellency : “ But the goal is still far distant when every boy 
and girl, and every young man and maiden, shall have an 
education in what is best calculated to qualify them for their 
own part in life and for the good of the community as a whole. 
That is an ideal we must all put before us. This being 
his Lordship s view, it is but natural to find that Lord 
Hardinge is prepared to recognise and approve all earnest 
effort to promote education, even though it may, wholly or 
mainly, aim to benefit only one denomination of His Majesty's 
subjects. This was made clear by the statesmanlike ap¬ 
preciation which His Excellency expressed of the “ corporate 
action” of the Muslims of the Punjab “ in founding the Islamia 
College and its linked schools,” and of their “ spirited response 
to the appeal for a Muslim University recently carried 
through the length and breadth of India under the brilliant 
leadership of His Highness the Aga Khan.” One may 
assume, therefore, without presumption, that every well- 
considered and well-supported scheme of education will 
receive the sympathetic consideration and support of 
His Excellency Lord Hardinge. 

The last but not the least important circumstance which 
makes the present the most golden opportunity for an effort to 
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realise the long-cherished idea of a Hindu University is 
it is the year of the Coronation of our most gracious King- 
Emperor George V, and that His Majesty will he pleased 
to visit our country in December next. Of the sympathy of 
His xMajesty with the people of this country, it is unneces¬ 
sary to speak. In the Proclamation which our late King- 
Emperor addressed to the Princes and People of India in 
November, 1908, His Majesty was pleased to say : — ‘My dear 
Son, the Prince of Wales, and the Princess of Wales, returned 
from their sojourn among you with warm attachment to your 
land, and true and earnest interest in its well-being and con¬ 
tent. These sincere feelings of active sympathy and hope for 
India on the part of my Royal House and Line, only represent, 
and they do most truly represent, the deep and united will 
and purpose of the people of this Kingdom.” In the me¬ 
morable speech which our present King-Emperor delivered at 
Guildhall on his return from India, he was graciously pleased 
to plead for more sympathy in the administration with the 
people of this ancient land. And now that it has pleased God 
to call His Majesty to the august throne of England and to 
be anointed Emperor ot India, His Majesty has been most 
graciously pleased, out of the loving sympathy which he bears 
towards his loyal subjects here to decide to come out to 
India, with his royal spouse, Her Majesty the Queen-Em¬ 
press, to hold a Coronation Durbar in the midst of his Indian 
people, than whom he has no more devoted subjects in any 
part of his vast Empire. 

The hearts of Indians have been deeply touched 
by this gracious act of His Majesty. They are looking 
forward with the most pleasing anticipation to the time 
when it will be their privilege to offer a loyal and heart¬ 
felt welcome to their Majesties. There is a widespread desire 
among the Hindu community, as there is in the Mahomedan 
community also, to commemorate the Coronation and the 
gracious visit of the King-Emperor in a manner worthy of 
the great and unique event. And opinion seems to be unani¬ 
mous that no nobler memorial can be thought of for the 
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r^L than the establishment of a great University, one of 
e greatest needs, if not the greatest need, of the community, 
which shall live and grow as an institution of enduring 
beneficence and of ever-increasing usefulness as a centie of 
intellectual elevation and a source of moral inspiration, and 
which shall nobly endeavour to supplement, however 
humbly it may be, the efforts of the Government to spread 
knowledge and enlightenment among, and to stimulate the 
progress and prosperity of, vast numbers of His Majesty’s 
subjects in India. Long after the recollection of the bright 
pageants and processions which must naturally mark the 
celebration of the Royal visit, will have faded away from 
the minds of men, the University will remind generations 
of Indians yet unborn of that gracious visit which stimulated 
and helped the foundation of a noble national institution. 


Funds for the University. 

Nothing is more urgently and immediately necessary 
for realising the idea of such an institution than funds. A 
scheme of the magnitude indicated above will necessarily 
require a large amount to carry it out. \\ hen the scheme 
Ivas first published in 1905, it was believed that a sum of 
one crore would be sufficient for the purpose. The Pros¬ 
pectus stated : “ It is proposed to raise one hundred lakhs 

of rupees to meet the initial expenses and to create an 
endowment, the interest of which will be sufficient to 
maintain the institution.” The discussions that have taken 
place since have made it still more clear that a hundied 
lakhs is the minimum amount needed to build up a fairly 
good Residential and Teaching University such as has been 
outlined above. It is extremely desirable that of this sum 
at least half, i.e., fifty lakhs, should be raised before the 
foundation of the University is laid, as there is a general 
desire in the community that it should be laid in December 
next, in the happy and auspicious days \yhen His Majesty 
the King-Emperor will be in our midst. And in order th. 1 
effective steps should be taken to realise this desire and to 


aibtain a Charter for the University, it is essential tlw 
Tleast 25 lakhs should be collected as early as may be 
practicable. 

Will this be done? There is hope that it will be. The 
present condition and the future prospects of the Hindu 
community have for sometime past been the subject of 
serious reflection by thoughtful Hindus. Thousands of them 
are grieved to think that the great bulk of the community 
who have inherited a noble religion and an advanced 
civilisation, are yet steeped in ignorance and therefore 
pressed down by many social and economical evils and 
disadvantages. They are grieved to find that Hindus fall 
victims to plague and malaria much more easily than the 
people of other communities, and that every decennial 
census discloses diminishing vitality, decreasing longevity 
and declining power of continuing the race. They acknow¬ 
ledge with gratitude all that the Government has been doing 
to promote the well-being of the people as a whole. They 
expect that it will do more in the future. But there is a 
feeling growing among them that they owe a special duty 
to their community, and to the State as well, to make an 
organised endeavour to supplement the efforts of Govern¬ 
ment to educate and elevate the people. In some matters, 
as, for instance, in providing for the training of the teachers 
of religion and for the instruction of Hindu youth in the 
principles of Hindu religion, it is they—the Hindus—and 
they alone who can serve their community. But they can 
also do a great deal more than they have hitherto done— 
though this by itself is not inconsiderable—to help forward 
the spread of general scientific and technical education 
among their own community in particular and among their 
countrymen in general. 

A conviction i; growing and spreading that the educa¬ 
tional needs of India will not be fully met unless both the 
State and the public will largely increase their contributions 
V the cause of education. It has been stated before that 
there are 134 Universities in America. It remains to be 
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out that many of these owe their existence to the- 
i/osity of private individuals. Sir Norman Loekyer has- 
stated that in a period of thirty years, i.e., between the 
years 1871-1901, the contributions made by private effort 
for higher education in the United States amounted to 
£40,000,000 or 60 crores of rupees, giving an average of' 
two crores per year. In the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the number of Universities has risen, 
from 9 to 21 in the last sixty years. Many of these have 
been founded by private liberality. The total amount of 
endowments made in England from private sources between 
1871-1901 was estimated to be about £5,000,000. The 
history of education in other countries also shows how much 
private effort can do to promote higher education. Besides 
contributing enormous sums towards the establishment and 
maintenance of educational institutions for the benefit of 
their own people, the Christian communities of Europe and. 
America have been spending vast sums in promoting edu¬ 
cation, and the teaching of their own religion, in India and 
other countries of Asia. Sir F. D. Lugard and a number 
of other large-minded Englishmen are contributing much of 
their money, time and energy to build up a great University 
in China for the education of the Chinese ; and large sums 
have been subscribed in England for the establishment of a 
University for the domiciled Europeans in India. Our 
Mahomedan fellow-subjects also have waked up, and have, 
it is said, raised nearly 25 lakhs to lay the foundation of a 
Muslim University at Aligarh. Shall Hindus alone remain 
asleep? Is not their sense of duty to their own community 
strong enough to rouse them to action ? Will that sense 
not be stirred and strengthened by the examples of the 
various communities alluded to above ? 

Hindus should not really stand ir need of any such 
extraneous stimulus. The acquisition of knowledge and the 
cultivation of the intellect which is to judge between right 
and wrong—-are inculcated among the ten commandment 
the ancient lawgiver Manu, which are always to be 
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followed by all classes and conditions of men. The 
shastras proclaim that no form of charity is more merito¬ 
rious than the gift of knowledge,—not a knowledge of the 
Vedas only, but all kinds of knowledge beneficial to mankind. 
It is as the result of these noble teachings that numerous 
pathshalas and gitruktilas have been endowed and are main¬ 
tained up to this day in different parts of the country, and sti¬ 
pends are given to students to enable them to pursue their 
studies. Nor have the contributions of Hindus towards the 
promotion o education on European lines been insignificant. 
Where the benefactions have been many, it will be invidious 
to name a few. But by way of illustration may be men¬ 
tioned the Pacheapa College and High schools at Madras, 
the Fergusson College at Poona, the Gokuldas Tejpal 
-charities’ institutions in Bombay, the Ranchorlal Chotalal 
Technical Institute at Ahmedabad, the Dayaram Jethumal 
■College in Sindh, the Premchand Roychand Scholarship 


Endowment, the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College and the 
Sardar Dayal Singh Majethia College at Lahore, the Khalsa 
College at Amritsar, the Nanak Chand Trust at Meerut, the 
Hindu College at Delhi, the Kayastha Pathshala at Allaha¬ 
bad, the Central Hindu College at Benares, the Behar 
National College at Bankipur, the Tejnarain Jubilee College 
at Bhagalpore, the Bhumihar College at Muzaffarpore, the 
Metropolitan Institution, the Ripon College and the City 
College, the National College of the Bengal National 
Council of Education, and the National Medical College at 
Calcutta, the Brajmohan Institution at Barisal, the Krishna- 
nath College maintained by the Maharaja of Cossimbazar, 
the Bahvant Rajput High School at Agra, and the Hewett 
Kshattriya High School at Benares. The endowments for 
the last two only made within the last four years, amounted 
to nearly 25 lakhs, and were made by two generous donors, 
the late Raja Balwant Singh, C.I.E., of Awa and Raja 
Udaya Pratap Singh, C.S.I., of Bhinga. 

But it is said that Hindus are disunited and disorga- 
mised, that they may establish schools and manage colleges, 
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The passion for education has been growing 
stronger and stronger during the last five years. 1 he 
special circumstances of the year, — the approaching visit 
of their Majesties, and the efforts of our Mahomedan and 
domiciled Christian fellow-subjects to establish a University 
each of their own, have given it an added keenness. The 
articles and correspondence which have appeared in the 
Hindu Press, both English and vernacular, during the 
last four months, leave no room to doubt that there is a 
strong and widespread desire among Hindus throughout 
the country, that a Hindu University should be estab¬ 
lished this year at Benares. 

To realise this desire, nothing is more necessary than 
that all the co-operation which any Hindu can give should 
be forthcoming. Provincial and District Committees 
should be formed, where they have not already been formed, 
without any more delay to enlighten the country about the 
project and to collect the money. A deputation of influ¬ 
ential persons devoted to the scheme will shortly move 
about in the country. But such a deputation can not be 
expected to spend more than a day or two at each impoi- 
tant place. The ground must be prepared by local workers. 
Let it be firmly impressed on the mind of every Hindu that 
in the organisation of the Hindu University lies the best 
hope for the social advancement and the national uplifting 
of the Hindu community. Let every soul among them 
feel that not only the progress and prosperity but also the 
character and honour of the Hindus are involved in the 
success of this great educational undertaking, And it 
may safely be predicted that 'every man and woman among 
them will contribute whatever of time, energy and rescui- 
ces he or she can, to build up the proposed fern pie ol 
Learning on the banks of mother Gang in the holy Kashi 
of Vishveshwara. 

Let no man falter: no great deed is doge 

By falterers who ask for certainty. 

No good is certa-in, but the steadfast mind, 
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The undivided will to seek the good : 

‘ Tis that compels the elements, and wrings 
A human music from the indifferent air. 



Let Vedavyasa give us a motto to guide and cheer us : 




“Awake, arise, and engage yourselves unceasingly 
and dauntlessly in works leading to prosperity, with the 
firm faith that success shall crown your efforts.” And let 
the teachings of Sri Krishna sustain us in our endeavour 
for the good of the Hindus in particular and of Indians 
in general,—for the glory of God and of the motherland. 



Print oil l>y IWtt Kory C ( tho Indian Prous, Allahabad. 
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here is not sufficient solidarity, capacity and public 
spirit among them to enable them to combine to build up a 
University of their own ; to raise even the sum of 25 lakhs, 
which, it is believed in many quarters, will suffice to lay the 


foundation of such a University. 

Let Hindus make their answer. They are the descend¬ 
ants of a people who established and maintained the 
largest Universities on the soil of this ancient land, ages 
before the idea of a University dawned upon the minds of 
men in Europe, and so far as history records, in any other 
part of the world. Ten thousand students were taught arid 
lodged and supplied with food and clothing without any 
charge at these Universities. The head of the institution 
the Governor or the Dean— was called a Kulapatih : 


g?fRr i 
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“ That Brahman sage is called a Kulapatih who teaches 
ten thousand students, supplying them with lodging and 
‘food, etc.” Such a one was the venerable Vashishtha, the 
preceptor of Dalip, the grandfather of the mighty Rama- 
chandra. Such a one was Shaunaka. It would seem that 
a University of the kind described above existed throughout 
the halcyon days of Hindu power. Even in modem 
history we have evidence of one at Taxila in the Rawal¬ 
pindi district. There was another at Naland, about se\en 
miles north of Rajgir. It can easily be traced by squats 
patches of cultivation amongst a mass of brick ruins, six¬ 
teen hundred feet by four hundred feet. Naland was a 
Buddhist University. But itwas of the ancient nation a 
Hindu type and standard. <c Ten thousand monks and 
novices were lodged within its walls. Towers, domes, and 
pavilions stood amidst a paradise of rees, gardens and 

fountains. There were six large ranges of buildings, four 

stories high. There were a hundred lecture rooms. Ad 
the inmates were lodged, boaided, taught and supplL 
with vestments without charge. All religious hooks were 
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utlied. All the sciences, specially medicine and 
metic, were learnt by the monks.” 

This was in the seventh century after Christ. Thir¬ 
teen hundred years have rolled by since. After ten cen¬ 
turies of chequered history, the destinies of India have 
been entrusted to the care and guidance of a great Power, 
which has established the most essential conditions of 
progress— viz., internal peace and good government— 
throughout the length and breadth of this vast country. 
It has done a great deal more. It has laboured in various 
ways to promote the moral and material progress of the 
people. It has introduced a system of public instruction— 
extensive and expansive—to which India largely owes all 
the new life which is pulsating through the veins of its 
educated sons and daughters. Ths British Government 
has not only given liberty to the people to establish their 
own educational institutions, but also generally encourages 
and helps them to do so. Many of the facilities for edu¬ 
cation which exist to-day, were not dreamt of in the 7th 
century. Placed under conditions so favourable, and with 
the examples of other communities and countries to guide 
and stimulate them, will not the 240 millions of Hindus 
unite to raise sufficient funds to establish and maintain 
one such University in the 20th century as their forefathers 
maintained in the 7th?—a University which should preserve 
the noblest traditions of the past, and breaking away from 
them, where necessary, adapt itself to the requirements 
of the present—and of the future ?—which should combine, 
in short, the best of the East with the best of the West? 
Hindu charity is neither dead nor dying. If only a portion 
of its stream is properly diverted, it would easily create 
and richly feed the proposed new fountain of light and 
life in the sacred Lity of Benares. Truly did the Pioneer 
observe “ that there is wealth enough among the Hindus 
to found a dozen Universities if the passion for education 
it strong enough, and if the monied classes have confidence 
in the ability of the promoters to administer so large a 
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A I lilt,]’. Univi isity .— .To the scheme for •:stnbli:hir.o i Hindu 

Un!\ »•» siiy, however, (he mobt cordial encouragement may be o .^ red, It 

'*» *' hold cone•. ptiun, but.,...Ilnanri <1 difficulties wdl fade iv .<y before the 

generosity of ho diatmguodv 1 al > o.diliy rnembe. ei the great Hindu 
community. Tivw • . on inert.ip/J demand for Ibgl < i edue\illc»o, .,nd cwry- 
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idtlMiigh Stale expunditmc .iteidily inov.imai, ihm in -ap^L .voted bv a 
i aJ deal ol private gene.islty, (dearly, then (nr *. . Urm*: *il\ whLb 

1 . ould caiohiiu el ^ In.M in llu* h. .1 iotd tlv Wom' : able i \\t > *.. ho. 
noioea'cLu i m , and ' Londn v doii nataoffttl lines L\t iiUiimvi! agcoe)', in 
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1 itv -.H iloe not cm 1 be tin 4 e'i .in: men • * nun .0 to* . >*•. pnv.o so 

eh n ly excellent, and vTtith r- •. >ubt . , ( ■ li to .1 * :• y 1.tuner. tin a.. 

* * liven Alt homed mu mil t‘l ri'iaio do not haven o *• r>i< n c the 

opp •rhmitics < Ik 1 d 1 ndcr the mom liberal comui. i . n of thifl *c\v centre 
t I arn 1 g, tor*. 1 re tw, *intli» *. . » II* n 11 o / 1 • > v ’ »» * mold 

uppcnl... 1 •. u< ;,m.j no great et coneititucnty could bu 
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■' In his/re J mltal ••Idtcvi . the v M*. onhh-tl*: |■ > <'m want 

1 *1 *»»;., . V..«l! *1 I , the pv<vli- ffo-n tin* f<.o..-•00 .1 , .1 l-.t. ol 

p.Mi.o^ education,' and 1 (CtlitiiM i« i mduHinal a ul 1 clinical ed-e a ton 
The H* van incut uo Ji n > prodding u> do v.’h t it cut, Im. it y*otdd like to 
1 .or among thorn who | ay the jpcritcxt defenne to Mr* Ooldialr, it keener 

ip| IX a.ilKMt ol the 01 t.,.'s .if «.lfhil[* than is :all. *H ,«f «y d nd I* 
v. di .uo:pt tint lam c. hit • mnuim nl , •: 1 feign of »\\ ",Uv rg hi I. im r • t » 

wOlvl it acUnowlcdgmcnl. ♦ * ♦ 

\t h**nn and on the nuitirunl ol l.\ rop •, ihcr** V.an hrri, i rij»id d«*' c 
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I ■ ‘’’e 1 n**i:es.aiy im ; r »lie new e id * nn*t of l:»l eadrrprira lor 

H. n tin-lii'ijhcHt hCienidJe tiaifto^ on 4 .Hivfull) Hjv •' I 1 i» e*• i 1 V-joi/.d 

I' I dglmul '.ho Cnd^ntnrnt fund* l»,i • rn pi*>\hbd 1 3 pnwi e » fitir.H 
v ,i <». nothing bur the public * ftt d he wo»* of orgami nllnn • 
*d a*»s( ran rttfy jn ih. o i.!s on .,H < *• « 'e u , ti* lie.*. \ duuldv: 
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‘Id'i! It 1* thing the* lajonul v. hr* i. v« * »( < u»td f ..id ibr til 

| il‘-f National Con^i'ent $h »w th'ib.o .1.0 |m>- . I of^ln (jmdilA there 
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